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wAs asked by our 
American Board of 
Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions to 
go as a member of 
a deputation of four 
people to India and Ceylon in 1945 
and 1946. The deputation was 
authorized to visit the churches, to 
convey messages of good will and 
affection from the American Board 
and the Congregational Christian 
churches of America, to study the 
work being done, to give and receive 
counsel and upon its return to make 
suggestions to the Board and the 
churches relative to the missionary 
work of the future. 
Our deputation met in India on 
January 1, 1946 to begin our visits 
and our study. 
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We have really worked as a 
deputation. We have taken our 
assignment seriously. We have spent 
ourselves in an effort to learn the 
facts and to bring you an honest and 
clear picture of our missionary work. 
We visited many villages. We 
visited most of the churches in the 
various areas of our work. We met 
many delegations of people for 
discussion. We talked with every 
important individual we could find, 
and always about missions. 

I went to India with open mind— 
searching for truth. I myself had 
not been free of doubts. Now that 
I have seen and heard I bring you 
this message. 

The following are some facts that 
should be kept in mind as we eval- 
uate missionary work in India today. 
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First—India is large and crowded 
with people. India is three-fifths as 
large as the United States, with three 
times the population. There are 
eleven languages spoken in India, 
and many dialects. English is 
spoken in many places, but chiefly 
in educational centers. India isa vast, 
crowded area of many languages. 
Second—India is a land of intense 
religious feeling. Two hundred and 
seventy-five million are Hindus. 
Ninety million are Mohammedans. 
Seven million are Christians. Five 
million are Sikhs. Other religions 
include the Parsis and the Jews. 
It is said that the most important 
person in India is not the man of 
wealth but the man of religion. 
Third—The caste system of the 
Hindus still dominates India. These 
are, roughly speaking, social layers. 
The Brahmin is first; he is the 
priest or learned man. The Ksha- 
triyas are second; they are the 
military caste. The Vaisyas are 
third; they are the traders or mer- 
chants. The Sudras are fourth; 
they serve the other three. Outside 
the caste system are the untouch- 
ables. While caste shows signs of 
breaking down, there is no reason to 
think that it will cease for a long time. 
Fourth—Our Congregational 
Christian work is concentrated in 
three specific and workable areas. 
It is not spread out all over India 
and Ceylon as is our work in America. 
But our work is limited to three 
specific areas beyond which it does 
not go. (a) The Marathi area, the 
region in the west central part of 
India beginning at Bombay and 
moving eastward two hundred miles, 
an area about the size of Ohio. 
(b) The Madura area—the region in 
the south of India centering around 
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the city of Madura. The Madura 
area is roughly about the size of 


Massachusetts. (c) The Ceylon 
area—the region in the extreme 
north of Ceylon named Jaffna, 


covering an area about the size of 
Chicago. It will be seen that our 
work is well concentrated. 
Fifth—Our Congregational Chris- 
tian work in India and Ceylon is well 
organized. If we think that mis- 
sionaries are sent to India and 
Ceylon to wander here and there like 
strolling minstrels we are greatly 
mistaken. Our American’ Board 
has been too wise for that. Mission 
work is by plan  church-centered. 
That means exactly what it says. 
The plan is to build up the church, 
to have it the center of all our work. 
The ministers of the churches are 
Indian and Ceylonese. Around the 
churches are schools. In a land of 
illiteracy we have placed schools 
and colleges. Near the churches are 
hospitals that are today presided 
over by foreign and Indian or 
Ceylonese medical men and women. 
Work in the villages is carried on 
by Bible women under the guidance 
of missionaries trained in village 
leadership. 
Sixth—Denominational distinc- 
tions are not nearly as marked as 
they are in western countries. There 
is more codperation than exists in 
America. Church union is in the 
air. We have already the United 
Church of Northern India, and the 
South India United Church. 
Seventh—The religion of the In- 
dian Christian is for the most part 
marked by the simplest of interpreta- 
tions, an acceptance of the literal 
in scripture and an almost complete 
lack of intellectual emphasis. 
Eighth—AIl denominations in 
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India and Ceylon have been for the 
past twenty-five years turning the 
leadership of the church and the 
institutions over to the nationals, 
i.e, the Indians and Ceylonese. 
The process is called devolution. We 
shall have more to say later con- 
cerning devolution. 

Ninth—The Christian religion has 
great influence in India and Ceylon. 
Though Christians in India are only 
7,000,000 in number as compared 
with 275,000,000 
of Hindus, yet 
their influence is 
greater than the 
figures suggest. 
Frequently peo- 
ple in India are 
touched by 
Christianity and 
would like to 
accept it for- 
mally, but there 
are great ob- 
stacles in the 
Warnes) tbe ns 
when they 
change from 
Hinduism to 
Christianity, 
they are cut off 
from inheritance 
which is of great importance in 
India; a boy or girl after accepting 
Christianity may not find a suitable 
marriage among Christians and may 
feel forced to marry back into 
Hinduism; Hindu preferment will 
leave the Christian out of the running 
in the case of scholarship applica- 
tions. These deprivations in India 
are far more important than they 
would be in America, because people 
in India live so near the verge of 
poverty. Thus we can understand 
that the influence of Christianity is 
more significant than its 7,000,000 
people suggest. 

Tenth—Christianity has brought 
great value to India and Ceylon. 
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The women of that land have come 
forward and their independence is 
increasing. Outcaste people have 
taken on new life. National leaders 
have been developed from our Chris- 
tian groups. While we need more 
of them, we yet must recall the 
importance of those we have. And 
most important for the future, this 
nation has become conscious of its 
world position and dreams of its place 
of responsibility—the result in part 
of our mission- 
ary endeavor. 
These state- 
ments of fact 
may help to give 
a clearer picture 
to church mem- 
bers in America 
of what is going 
on in India and 
Ceylon. It is 
now necessary 
to indicate the 
reasons for some 
of the problems 
which our mis- 
sions face at this 
particular time. 
We were in 
India at a most 
important and 
exciting time for that country. A 
climax had apparently come in the 
long fight for freedom. The people 
in the villages are aware that some- 
thing is in the air. We talked with 
able and strong Hindus who had 
only recently come out of political 
prisons. We talked with Mr. Gandhi, 
Mr. Nehru, Dr. Ambedkar and other 
leaders. The Indian people look at 
America, see her prospering in her 
freedom, and they want to be like 
her. We came to India to study our 
missionary work and found it neces- 
sary to evaluate missions in the light 
of this tremendous and exciting urge 
to be free. Such a national drive 
is having its effect upon attitudes in 
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every department of life, especially 
upon missions. 

Changes will come in the political 
life of India, and as the political 
scene changes, changes must come 
in the missionary life of India. In 
the early days of missions the mis- 
sionary was often a kindly and 
benevolent master. In a_ poverty- 
stricken land he had money to spend, 
more money in proportion than has 
the missionary of today. He built 
up his schools 
and hospitals 
and churches, 
and took a pa- 
ternal interest 
in his work and 
his people. He 
did a great work 
in organization. 
He gave jobs to 
converts. He 
was required to 
do so_ because 
usually the mo- 
ment a Hindu 
became a Chris- 
tian he lost his 
job. The mis- 
sionary of the 
early days stood 
whether he 
meant to or notasasymbol of external 
foreign power and carried with him a 
measure of authority. That situation 
is now a thing of the past. With the 
national desire for freedom there 
goes hand in hand the desire for 
freedom in the conduct of church 
life. For twenty-five years our 
American Board with other mission 
boards has been turning the leader- 
ship over to the churchmen of India 
and Ceylon. 

But the mission boards could turn 
the leadership over only as rapidly 
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as strong national leadership came 
forward. And that strong leadership 
did not always appear. While it 
is not true in Ceylon it is true in 
India that our Christians are for the 
most part from the depressed classes, 
the outcaste group, that have for 
centuries been held down to menial 
service and a poverty that has sapped 
whatever mental and spiritual gifts 
they possessed. It can be seen that 
leadership from such people is not 
readily obtained. 
We cannot make 
strong leaders 
OV e rnbeht. 
Therefore, dev- 
olution has 
been attended 
with problems. 

Moreover, the 
masses of these 
people are in- 
describably 
poor. Americans 
Galle scarceky 
comprehend how 
poor they are. 
Because of this 
poverty the In- 
dian churches 
cannot provide 
adequate funds 
for those institutions which should 
ultimately provide leaders. They do 
not have the money. They give but 
they cannot giveenough. Money must 
still go from America to help carry 
on the work. American missionaries 
must continue to go to India and 
Ceylon to supply the leadership that 
cannot as yet be found in sufficient 
numbers in the national church. 

We hope this weakness of the 
church, particularly in India and 
sometimes in Ceylon, is clear. Place 
now by the side of the weakness of 
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the church the fact that our churches 
at home have slackened their finan- 
cial interest in the past twenty 
years. The missionaries in India 
and Ceylon have had little relief 
from new and young missionaries 
for fifteen years. Most of our mis- 
sionaries have been in India for at 
least twenty-five years. They are 
over-worked. They are too few in 
number. In a time when the mis- 
sionary forces should have _ been 
augmented, the church at home 
moved in the op- 
posite direction 
and decreased 
the number of 
missionaries. 
We wish you 
could see what 
has been accom- 
plished by our 
missionaries in 
India and Cey- 
lon. You would 
be proud of the 
schools and col- 
leges. They 
stand as lights in 
the educational 
darkness of this 
country. You would be proud of 
the hospitals as they carry healing to 
people in the spirit of the healing 
Christ. The churches have good 
buildings and devoted, if not always 
highly educated, pastors. The work 
in the villages under the efforts of 
Bible women is commendable. But 
our missionary work is shorthanded. 
No business concern in America 
would permit one of its factories to 
limp because of lack of leadership. 
Yet we have permitted our mission- 
ary work to limp by failing to provide 
a steady stream of new missionaries. 
Having given introductory facts 
and sketched the background of 
some of our missions’ pressing prob- 
lems, the writer has some specific 
suggestions to make to you. Un- 
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doubtedly these suggestions are not 
new to the Board. My appeal is 
to you of the churches to help the 
American Board to carry out its 
earnest desires. 

First the leadership of the church 
in India and Ceylon must be strength- 
ened. We must have better trained 
Indian and Ceylonese ministers. Our 
work is by name church-centered, 
but the church itself is weak. One 
of the chief reasons for this lies in 
an inadequately trained ministry. 
Few of the min- 
isters have the 
college and sem- 
inary training 
which leads to 
the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of 
Divinity. Most 
of them are cut 
off from the 
sources of ef- 
fective leader- 
ship. 

My appeal to 
the churches in 
America is to 
hold “up-the 
hands of the American Board as it 
seeks ways and means of strengthen- 
ing the Indian and Ceylon churches 
through a stronger national ministry. 
We must provide scholarships at 
once—they cost so little—to enable 
capable young men to go through 
college and seminary and perhaps 
have an extra year of study in Amer- 
ica. The writer is asking our church 
in Oak Park, Chicago, to assume 
responsibility for the full college and 
seminary education of a young man 
as an extra contribution over and 
above our regular missionary giving. 
It is my hope that many of our 
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churches in America will do the 
same. It can be done for an un- 
believably small sum of money, 


$200 to $400 per year. If we can 
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train a large number of men from 
India and Ceylon until they are 
equipped with Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Divinity degrees, India 
and Ceylon will eventually have a 
capable national ministry, and this 
will go far toward insuring the rising 
influence of the Christian Church 
in this land. 

My second suggestion is this: We 
must broaden our missionary work. 
We must also inaugurate new proc- 
esses in order that we may meet the 
crying demands 
of the new day. 

Our Congre- 
gational Chris- 
tian hospitals in 
India are out- 
standing. But 
they are limited 
in their equip- 
ment. We have 
gone a long way 
in building up 
great hospitals 
ine India; but 
they are suffer- 
ing because we 
do not send 
enough money 
to lift them to the highest level of 
efficiency. They stand on the point 
of greatness and are kept from great- 
ness by the matter of a few dollars. 

But the hospitals need more than 
additional equipment to enable them 
to carry on their most effective Chris- 
tian service. They need to extend 
themselves into the villages of India— 
those thousands of villages so remote 
from cities. There are no automo- 
biles in the villages of India. The 
people travel in bullock carts, slow 
and bumpy. If they bring their sick 
jolting over the rough roads to the 
city the chances are overwhelmingly 
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against the life of the patient. Most 
of the sick in the villages die from 
their diseases without help. What is 
the remedy? Let the city hospital 
be provided with medical automobile 
vans and let the vans go by schedules 
to the villages to treat the sick. This 
is done at Vellore. The huge medical 
van goes regularly each week to 
certain distant villages. One or 
two doctors, two nurses and one 
Bible woman make up the personnel. 
At each village the medical van often 
finds one hun- 
dred or more 
patients. While 
the doctors and 
nurses prescribe 
for the patients 
the Bible woman 
instructs those 
who are waiting 
to be: treated. 
One need not 
exercise much 
imagination to 
see that such 
work is the ful- 
fillment and the 
completion of 
medical mis- 
sions in India. We need hospitals 
all over India doing this mighty 
extension work. We can easily have 
such service by adding to the equip- 
ment of the hospitals we now main- 
tain and providing them with medical 
vans for work in the villages. 
Similarly, our schools are outstand- 
ing, but they need strengthening 
particularly in the higher levels. We 
must give more attention to higher 
education if we are to improve the 
dignity and standing of the Christian 
church and of Christianity itself in 
India. We must provide scholar- 
ships to enable poor boys, and most 
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of them are poor, to become not 
alone great Christian ministers, but 
also great Christian engineers, great 
Christian doctors, great Christian 
lawyers, great Christian business 
men. 

We must also go further in our 
agricultural work. The Agricultural 
Institute at Allahabad is an example 
of what must be done increasingly 
by the Christian church to show the 
Indian farmer how to use the soil; 
how to prevent animal disease. 

Social work in India is another 
crying need. We have in Bombay 
a famous Congregational Christian 
social center. We have others just 
beginning at Sholapur and Satara. 
They should be multiplied indef- 
nitely. 

The third and final suggestion is 
this: We need more missionaries— 
young, alert, consecrated, intelligent, 
world-minded. We never needed 
them as much as now. 

Let us have young missionaries. 
India needs them. India wants 
them. Let them be consecrated 
Christians, willing to decrease that 
others may increase. They must be 
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our best. Let ministers note the 
most capable young people in their 
congregations and under the guid- 
ance of our American Board suggest 
missions as their life work. 

In concluding I wish to say a 
further word about our missionaries. 
They “deserve our enthusiastic sup- 
port. I find myself~in a repentant 
mood for my personal negligence of 
them in the past. With others [have 
gone through the form of supporting 
them, but I have not given:them the 
support they. deserve. - 

I am more than ever convinced 
that the hope of the world lies in 
Jesus Christ. There is everywhere 
so much hatred, so much suspicion, so 
much strife that now as never before 
it is our obligation to act. We have 
an honored and effective agent in the 
American Board. Through it we 
must press the message of Christ and 
let that message do its perfect work. 


Dr. Coe, who is minister of our First Congre- 
gational Church in Oak Park, Illinois, has just 
returned from India as a member of a delegation 
sent to the Christian churches of that country. 

Illustrattons from Alexander Alland, R. Ben 
Gullison, Charles Phelps Cushing and H, Arm- 
strong Roberts. 
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